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ADDING MACHINE. This young Peruvian learns her sums on a giant- 
sized abacus, the world’s oldest calculator. Education belongs to 
all people, and one duty of the missioner is to take it to others. 














DAVA () first report 


A look at the people and some problems in a growing province 


BY JAMES KRALCHTHALER, MM. 


@ MARYKNOLL has taken over a big, 
new mission in the southern Phil- 
ippines, on the large island of Min- 
danao. We are in the province of 
Davao, which is only a few degrees 
above the equator. 

Father Justin B. Kennedy and 
myself were the first Maryknollers 
to arrive. We were supposed to fix 
up our rented house, so that we 
could begin to study the language 
as soon as possible. It turned out 
that we had a few days’ vacation to 
| look around, because some people 
| were still living in the house. 

Davao City is quite a place. In 
fact, I have been told that it is the 
biggest city in the world, and parts 
of it are not explored yet. It has 
only about twenty thousand peo- 
ple, though. Someone jokingly said 
that there are more monkeys than 
men here. That may be true. I 
haven’t counted all the monkeys 
yet, just the ones in the little park 
in the middle of the city. 

When we arrived, there had been 
a drought for about four months, 
which resulted in our getting off to 
a warm start. Ordinarily, there is 
rain almost every night and a light 
blanket feels comfortable. The peo- 
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ple count on the rain water, which 
they catch in big tanks from their 
roofs, for drinking water. 

The biggest of four parishes in 
Davao City has a large church, 
Santa Anna, and a high school. It 
also has a large Catholic hospital, a 
nurses’ training school, and a huge 
gymnasium which can be used for 
all sorts of functions besides sports. 
Those facilities really make the 
Church the center of social life in 
the area. 

Thecathedral parish, San Pedro’s, 
puts out a Catholic newspaper, and 
also sponsors a Catholic Charities. 
program with a lawyer to give legal 
advice. It has a CYO setup that 
is very active, and various other 
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organizations for the parishioners. 

The language used in this area 
is Visayan. It is not too diffi- 
cult, since it 
is similar to 
the Tagalog 
that we stud- 
ied in Lipa 
Diocese. A 
priest who 
speaks with 
a French ac- ‘ : 
cent is kindly basics us with it. 

Raising carabaos (water buffalos) 
to sell is an important local in- 
dustry. The Government recently 
passed a law that permits killing 
and eating carabaos that are at 
least twenty years old and can’t 
work any more. The meat is not 
very tender, but the people buy it 
to give their meals a little variety. 
There are many pigs, a number of 
goats, and lots of chickens, too, 
so we have plenty of animal life for 
company. 

The Government has been giving 
away homesteads of about twelve 
acres to families willing to clear and 
cultivate the land in the province 
of Davao, just as the United States 
did to encourage settlement of the 
Western frontier in its early years. 
People have flocked in, and new 
barrios, or little villages, have 
sprung up everywhere. 

As a result, the Canadian Fathers 
of the Quebec Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, who staff the province, found 
themselves with many more people 
than they could possibly care for. 
They work under Bishop Tibault, 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
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of aetine. They visit the center 
only twice a year, since it takes 
several days on a boat to come to 





who has been in Davao twenty-one 
years and really knows how to 
organize things. Despite severe 
asthma, he 
gets around 
and keeps up 
with every- 
thing. 

Some of the 
Canadian 
Fathers are on 
the east coast 


Davao City. We probably shall 
take over those parishes later. 

The big parish of Magupo, where 
we will begin our work in the pro- 
vince, consists of three municipal- 
ities and about 130 barrios, besides 
the main town. Two priests have 
been trying to take care of Magupo, 
but they can scarcely get around 
to cover even the barrio fiestas. 

Each barrio holds its fiesta every 
year, on the day of its patron saint. 
The people must have Mass, bap- 
tisms, and a chance to go to con- 
fession. There is a fiesta every day 
in the month of May. 

Because a number of the barrios 
are pretty far apart, and some have 
no roads, it is practically impossible 
to cover all of them. That is the 
problem the priests are facing in 
almost the whole northern section 
of the province of Davao, and to a 
large degree in the southern section, 
too. The bishop is very happy to 
have Maryknollers come in and 
take over the northern section. es 
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BY EDWARD J. QUINN, MLM. 


@ RECENTLY my travels took me to 
the east coast of Formosa. In a lum- 
ber center, crouched on the narrow 
plain between the timber-clothed 
mountains and the Pacific Ocean, 
stands the little city of Tunglo. We 
have two parishioners studying to be 
nurses in the Catholic hospital there, 
so I decided to drop in and give them 
the news from Yuanli, my parish. 

A visit to a Taiwanese hospital is 
a genuine tonic for anyone inter- 
ested in psychosomatic medicine. 


For there you find a blending of 


Western medicine and Chinese cus- 
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tom, which is all for the patients’ 
benefit and welfare. 

At first glance, you would say: 
“Well, this hospital is just like any 
hospital in the States. It has com- 
petent surgeons, well-trained nurses 
wearing the Western-type white 
uniform and starched cap, and a 
well-managed pharmacy.” 

However, if you linger long 
enough to see dinner, lunch, or sup- 
per served, you know that you are 
not ina land of ironclad regulations. 
And if you stay overnight, then you 
are privileged to see hospital care 
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at its best — its psychological best. 

At mealtimes, there is no giant 
cart, laden with balanced diets for 
the patients, rumbling down the 
corridor. Instead, each patient 
looks forward to having a meal 
cooked by his or her brother, sister, 
cousin, mother or aunt. 

There is no central kitchen, as 
in our Western hospitals. Instead, 
there is a common kitchen, where 
the relative who accompanies each 
patient prepares vegetables and 
meat bought in the local market. 

Though all patients do, in fact, 
eat at about the same time, there 
is no schedule requiring breakfast, 
lunch, and supper to be served on 
the dot. And what does a sick per- 
son eat? Just what he or she likes 
best, cooked by a favorite cook. 
Except for a series of stitches across 
the abdomen, or a cast on the spine 
or arm or leg, the patient might 
say, ‘“This is just like home!” 

As you walk the halls or step into 
the wards, you have a further im- 
pression: this is certainly not like 
hospitals you’ve ever visited before. 





Why? There is a noticeable lack 
of that sacrosanct quiet invariably 
associated with hospitals. 

Patients talk among themselves, 
Children chatter incessantly as they 
accompany visitors, morning or 
night (no visiting hours are posted), 
Added to the horseplay that sur- 
rounds a checker game, and the 
strum of a mandolin from the men’s 
ward, everything blends into a mild 
din that should prevent anyone from 
introverting on his own ailments. 

The deftest touch of all is the 
private nurse system prevalent in 
Taiwanese hospitals. Come night- 
time, the mother, aunt, sister, or 
brother, who has waited on the pa- 
tient hand and foot all day, spreads 
a straw mat on the floor beside the 
sick person’s bed. 

After the ceiling lights are dim- 
med, the various snores of patients 
and “‘nurses”’ soon mingle harmoni- 
ously. The melody is broken only 
occasionally, by a patient calling his 
nurse for some little service. Other- 
wise, there is peaceful quiet until 
cockcrow. ae 


INDY ANN FORGES SOME DOUGHNUTS___ 
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Father Duchesne visits the Leungs. Entrance is smaller than most windows. 


THE smauuest HOUSE 
in HONG KONG 


BY PAUL J. DUCHESNE, M.M. 


@ IMAGINE a house five feet square and three feet high! 
Try to imagine a family of six living in it. The Leungs 
did. The children could stand up in their house, but not 
the parents. The father, a fisherman by trade, couldn’t 
find work because he has only one hand. The mother was 
ill after giving birth to a baby girl, and the infant was 
dying. When I met the Leungs, they were living in the 
storage cubicle of an old boat anchored in Aberdeen Bay.g @ 
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A new generation of boat 
people walk up gangpiank. 
Some Chinese are born, 
live, marry, raise fam- 
ilies, and die on boats. 


Planks for the new boat 
are cut from a log sal- 
vaged from the sea. In 
background are some of 
Aberdeen’s 3,000 junks. 





@ oBviousLy, the Leungs needed a 
new home. A house boat was the 
answer. Then the father would be 
able to return to his fishing trade 
after six years ashore. 

With the aid of some friends we 
decided to help the Leungs. We 
purchased the supplies necessary 
to build a boat. 

The Leung baby died before the 
new home was finished. The family 
moved into it from their small 
house on the Chinese New Year’s 
Eve. Despite all his sufferings, the 
father had much to be thankful for 
—a new house, a steady job, and 
three healthy sons. ae 


Working without blueprints, Chinese 
builders finished the boat in ten days. 
Compartments in the bottom provide 
storage space for gear and live fish. 
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Mrs. Leung and her three sons sit in their new dining room as the boat is 


ready for launching. Eighteen feet long, it gives them more than three 
times as much living space as they formerly had. With periodic overhauls, 
and barring accidents, the boat will last the Leung family for ten years. 
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A revealing glimpse into the early life 






of a man who was to die in a Communist prison, 


written on the seventh anniversary of his death 


~ by an intimate friend and colleague. 


§ MARYKNOLL was more like a home 
in the country than a seminary in 
1912. And the life there was not 
regimental and impersonal, as it 
almost inevitably becomes in a big 
institution. It was more like that of 
an ordinary family. A very close 
knit family, too, as it happened; 
and that right from the beginning. 
The quarters were so small that 
everybody was in everybody else’s 
way all day long. 

Francis Ford adapted himself to 
the new style of living as if he had 
_never known any other, although he 
_ had never been much in the country. 

Did he ever make little boats and 
| float them on purling brooks, hold 
his ear to the ground to hear the 
| grass grow, run after birds to put 

salt on their tails, hunt out the first 
arbutus under the last snow? Prob- 
_ably not to any extent. He spoke 
"at times, come to think of it, of 
) somebody in his family once having 
owned a billy goat, complete with 
“harness, little cart and cantanker- 
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: FATHER FRANCIS 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


ous disposition. What this goat was 
doing in Brooklyn, however — how 
he got there, what he accomplished, 
how long he lasted, and so on, 
these were and are matters mys- 
terious to me. 

Francis, in short, was a city boy 
suddenly introduced to a country 
environment; as has been the case, 
one supposes, with about nine out 
of ten Maryknoll students ever since. 
He seemed to like the change — or 
at least to appreciate and enjoy the 
new surroundings. 

Virtually the first thing that hap- 
pened in Francis Ford’s world as he 
began his seminary life was the 
death of his mother. This came al- 
most immediately; before Septem- 
ber was over, as I seem to recall, or 
in the first days of October. It was 
very sudden and totally unexpected. 
He must have felt it very deeply. 
Indeed, I know that he did because 
he told me so in effect: not then, 
and not in so many words at any 
time, but later, when I came to 
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know him better, and in the guarded 
way he had for touching on any- 
thing intimate and personal. 

At the time of his mother’s death, 
he said nothing, did nothing, showed 
no emotion, but simply put on his 
hat and went alone to Brooklyn to 
attend the funeral, In a very short 
space — two or three days at most 
— he came back to us, saying noth- 
ing again except to greet everybody 
cheerily. He resumed our little rou- 
tine, quietly and promptly, as if he 
had never been away. 

His vocation was a story, in itself; 
and his mother had borne a very 
important part in it, up to that 
time. This is common knowledge 
now. His father had opposed his 
vocation for some strange reason. 
Seemingly strange it was, at any 
rate, in view of the deep-dyed Cath- 
olic spirit and exceptional piety of 
the whole family. 

Mr. Ford was a man who had 
spent his life in journalistic enter- 
prises, most of which were either 
directly devoted to the progress of 
the Church or were closely related 
to it; and he was regarded as one of 
New York’s prominent lay apostles 
in his day. But he wasa very old man 
at the time his son joined Maryknoll, 
and one, naturally, of no very elastic 
mind. Being completely wedded to 
his work, he particularly wanted to 
see it continued; and preferably, as 
it appears, by his son, Francis, who 
os a very facile pen even as a 
boy, a bright mind, good habits 
of industry, and an exceptionally 
steady character altogether. 

When Francis went to Cathedral 
College to study for the diocesan 
priesthood, it was his mother who 
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smoothed the way for him. From all 
accounts, father withheld any defi- 
nite approval and viewed the mat- 
ter more or less noncommittally, 
And then the day came when several 
unusual and important things hap- 
pened suddenly and all together, 
Father James Anthony Walsh ap- 
peared at Cathedral College and 
spoke to the assembled students, 
explaining a new foreign-mission 
project and announcing the open- 
ing of some kind of makeshift semi- 
nary. With the rest of the boys, Fran- 
cis Ford heard the lecture. As soon 
as it was over, he pursued the lec- 
turer along Madison Avenue, caught 
up with him, plucked at his sleeve, 
and asked to be accepted as a stu- 
dent for the new work. That was the 
way in which the first application to 
Maryknoll was made. The little inci- 
dent has since become well known. 
Had Francis consulted his mother 
beforehand about such a possible 
move? Had he ever heard anything 
at all about Maryknoll, or even 
known of its existence before he 
heard that lecture? We are not par- 
ticularly informed with respect to 
these questions, but we are inclined 
to suppose, never having heard 
otherwise, that the answer to both 
of them is negative. At any rate, he 
spoke with his mother promptly after 
the application; and just as prompt- 
ly, she gave her approval and en- 
couragement. And he spoke to his 
father also about the same matter, 
but with very different results! 
Just what his father said on the 
occasion is not of record, so far as I 
know, but it was enough, apparent- 
ly, to worry and disturb the dutiful 
and affectionate son. Francis then 
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spoke to his mother again. She was__ was not an unsettling shock by any 
all } not disturbed at all, as he related means. Francis went on serenely in 
lefi- ) afterwards. She just smiled alittle,as the path he had chosen, just as if he 
nat- | mothers often do in similar circum- had the same support as ever. And 


lly. | stances. “Never __ perhaps he 
eral | mind,” she said. did have it — 
a “When the time WE ACKNOWLEDGE and felt it and 

* | comes, just put | was aided by 


4p- | onyourhatand  meil . if do not it, not less, but 
Y gi 


and ? go. receive a quick reply, won't you = quite as_ much 
nts, | He told me please write and let us know? Fr even more. 
ion | once that his ; : Mr. Austin 
en- | mother had Ford, the father 
mi- | dedicated him of Francis, 


an- | to the Blessed Virgin as soon as he made no change in his attitude 
90n | wasborn.He wasclosetohismother, towards his son’s vocation at that 
lec- ) even very close, as might readily be time, nor did he show any signs of 
ght gathered from his references to her, being reconciled to it until long 
‘ve, | sparing and reserved though they years after. The attitude he main- 
tu- |} were. Mrs. Ford was a gifted tained wasa rather curious one. He 
the } woman, apparently, besides being did not say or do anything much of 
1t0 | avery virtuous and devout one. a positive nature to hinder or dis- 
1cl- | She had once beenaschool teach- suade Francis in the matter of his 
wn. | er, 1 think. At any rate, she wrote adherence to Maryknoll. But he 
her | books and helped edit newspapersin simply ignored the new state of 
ble } addition to raising her six children affairs, refusing to recognize the 
ing | and doing a good share of her own fact that his son had left his home 
ven | housework. The whole family was and office to go to Maryknoll at all. 
he | too Christian to care much about’ So whenever Francis returned 
jar- | money or ever to have much of it; home at vacation time, his father 
‘0 | and so Mrs. Ford worked hard and acted towards him as if he had 
red | lived simply, while keeping the fam- __ never stirred out of Brooklyn. There 
ard ily on the qui vive spiritually and was no greeting when Francis 
- intellectually and doubtless desiring appeared after an absence of eleven 

€ | little, if anything, more. Un- months, and no questioning about 
tet | doubtedly she fostered her son’s Maryknoll; but merely a resump- 
Pt | vocation to some discreet extent, tion of ordinary conversation. And 
“n- | and was intimately concerned with when Francis put his head into his 


its development. father’s office — as he took good 
<tr, It must have been a severe shock care to do, knowing it to be ex- 
he | 0 Young Francis when his mother, pected of him — the old man would 


who had been his chief human sup- just look up from the work on his 
port, died suddenly and at the very desk, select a paper and hand it to 
nt | outset of his new life in his new vo- his son. Then he would say: ‘This 


oe cation. But however that may be, it _ bill is overdue, Francis. Go over on 
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Fulton Street and see if you can 
collect.” Or something like that. 

Similarly when vacation came to 
an end, there was no farewell or 
leave-taking. Francis, following his 
mother’s original directive, would 
just put on his hat and disappear. 

This tragi-comic fiction was main- 
tained all through Francis Ford’s 
seminary years, and even after he 
was ordained a-priest. Tragic in 
only a limited sense it was, because 
there must have been a struggle, of 
a sort, going on in Mr. Ford’s mind 
— and one all the sharper, perhaps, 
because he was a devoted Catholic 
man. And a shade comic it was, 
because the whole matter was trans- 
parent enough, especially the fore- 
ordained outcome of it. 

The father had lost the little 
battle to the mother, right at the 
beginning. And the son, even while 
feeling tension, had sensed and suf- 
ficiently realized, at the beginning 
and throughout, that his father 
could not contend seriously against 
the Church and Mrs. Ford com- 
bined; and that he was expressing, 
accordingly, not a definite and 
determined conviction, but merely 
his special type of human disap- 
pointment. Francis, owing to his 
sense of humor and clarity of mind, 
understood his father’s attitude 
rather well. Therefore, he was not 
so cast down and anxious about it 
as he might otherwise have been. 
This is not to say that he felt no pain. 
He must have. But the pain was 
tempered by his confidence in his 
father’s goodness and by the knowl- 
edge of his father’s difficulty. 

Was Francis ever fully reconciled 
to his father? Or rather, was the 
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father ever fully reconciled to the 
son’s vocation? If memory serves, 
his father did not take notice of his 
mission departure in 1918, nor even 
bid him good-by as he left for the 
Far East. This may be considered 
very strange — it sounds strange 
even to me as I chronicle it. Yet 
such is my distinct recollection; and 
it is one based, of course, on what 
Francis himself disclosed. How- 
ever, time effected a change even- 
tually. Once, some years later, 
Mr. Ford made a passing remark 
to Father James Anthony Walsh, 
which indicated that the old trou- 
ble was largely over. Father Gen- 
eral met the old man one day in 
New York somewhere, spoke to him 
about the good reports from the 
mission field, the fine work being 
done by Francis, and so on. Francis 
had then been perhaps six or seven 
years on the missions. 

“Well,” Mr. Ford replied, “I am 
glad he is doing some good. I would 
rather see him in Yeungkong (his 
mission station) than rector of the 
Cathedral in New York!” 

In the summer of 1929, Francis 
came home for the first time, after 
eleven years in China. My impres- 
sion is that the little semi-estrange- 
ment between father and son ended 
then, altogether. Mr. Ford was still 
alive at that time. And I seem to 
recall, although quite vaguely, 
hearing Francis of x some remark 
about all being serene and normal 
in his relations with his father at 
that period. However, old men for- 
get, and I somehow feel uncertain 
about this final item. It is as much 
a guess as it is a recollection. And 
there I must leave the matter. g 8 
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AMBASSADOR 


GO ES BY JAMES F. MeNIFF, MuM.\ 


i @ INTEREST in foreign missions is growing in Colombia, 
\,. although the country is one-third mission territory, 
* In spite of its own needs, the charity of the Church in 
& 
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Colombia is not limited. There are Colombian missioners 
in Japan, contributing to conversions of that land. More- 
over, there is a wonderful group of lay people from prom- 
inent families in Colombia who have formed an organi- 
zation to contribute to the support of their missioners in 
Japan. Because of their social contacts, these lay Catholics 
manage to send thousands of dollars a month to Japan. 

One group in Cali was particularly ingenious in find- 
ing methods to support the missions. Various old build- 
ings were being razed to make room for new ones. 
Members of the mission committee approached the 
owners of the land and secured permission to use the 
cleared space as parking lots for the congested city until 
the building plans should be ready. They raised $4,000 
a month from each of seven parking lots. 

The former Japanese Ambassador in Colombia was 
so impressed by the work of these people for the Church 
in his homeland that he and his family became Catholics. 

A few months after his baptism, the Ambassador was 
drowned in an accident on the river. Now the Colom- 
bian missioners, together with the lay people who sup- 

. 4 
port them, have a special ambassador for the cause of 


the missions before the throne of God. Pe 
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| Youth 
' Around 
The World 


A 
CHILD 
OF 


THE PAST 


_ @HER NAME is Prisca Vasquez, and 
she is of Spanish-Indian stock. Only 
seven years old, she is still too 
young to imagine the life that 
stretches before her because of her 

_ mixed blood. She, and people like 

_ her, are called cholas (half-breeds), a 
term of derision throughout Bolivia. 

Like so many of the chola children 
in the sixty-family village of Tirani, 

’ Prisca’s life is amazingly simple. 

_ Rising with the dawn each morning, 

© she washes in the icy stream run- 
ning beside her home. Then she 
dresses her brother Antonio, four, 
and her sister Veliviana, two, while 
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Photos and background by 
William J. Coy, M.M. 


her mother prepares the morning 
meal. Then, Prisca and her ten- 
year-old brother, Benedicto, begin 
the long bare-footed walk to school 
in Calacala. 

Bright for her age, Prisca is in 
the second grade. She likes school. 
Her teacher, Senorita Munoz, says 
that when Prisca finishes the six 
years of primary, she should con- 
tinue in the secondary school. 

When the noon Angelus rings in 
Calacala, Prisca is already half- 
way home. Sometimes she stops and 
calls out across the valley in pierc- 
ing screams, listening for the echoes; 
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While Mama Vasquez cooks supper, Prisca and Benedicto tell their#? 
father about the friends they made at the playground in Chaat 


or else she. topples rocks into the 
ravine, thrilling to the crashing 
force so easily unleashed. 

The Vasquez family live out their 
lives in twenty-four-hour segments, 


just this side of destitution. Their 
home consists of two buildings situ- 
ated on a stone-covered acre of 
land. The walls are a mixture of 
mud and adobe; the roofs, thatched 
with a sturdy grass that grows wild 
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on the plateau.-The large building 
is divided into a chicken coop, stor- 
age room, and living quarters. Ad- 
jacent is a small hut which serves 
as kitchen and dining room, where 
a crude stove supports a single clay 
pot over an open fire. Throughout 
the dwelling there is a heavy odor 
of decay; and during the rainy sea- 
son, it is filled with vermin. 
Prisca’s noon meal is the same 
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‘as her breakfast warm milk and 
corn bread. After it she hurries to 
the pasture to relieve her mother 
who has been tending the flock 
all morning. The afternoon passes 
quickly, While grazing her sheep, 
Prisca sings ancient Indian folk 
songs, gives names to the birds and 
flowers. and carries the youngest 
lamb in her arms. As soon as the 
sun starts to slip behind the moun- 
tains, she brings the flock home 
to the Vasquez sheepfold. 

At about six o'clock, her mother 
begins to prepare a supper of pota- 
toes and corn. Only on, special 
fiesta days can the family aflord 
meat, for it is expensive and money 
is scarce. Even when Papa Vasquez 
is able to get steady work at one of 
the large villas, the most that he 
can make is about fifty cents a day. 
Like many chola men, he has no 
skills, no education — only the abil- 
ity to work hard with his hands. 

And so, this is the life of little 
Prisca, a child of the past, standing 
at the crossroads of an uncertain 
future. In one direction is the life 
that her father, Ambrosio, holds 
out to her. It is a world of middle- 
class ambition, where Prisca can 
break out of the chola caste that 
binds her and get a good job in 
Cochabamba. It is a world where 
she will stop using her native Que- 
chua, and speak only Spanish, the 
language of the well-bred; where 
she will dress as a senorita in mod- 
ern clothing, rather than as a sim- 
ple-minded chola, in pollera skirt and 
blouse — the traditional symbol of 
mixed-blood women. 

In the other direction is the life 
that her mother, Lucia, points out 
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a twilight world of superstition 
and resignation. There, born poor 
and chola, Prisca would remain poor 
and chola: never speaking Spanish, 
forgetting about secondary educa- 
tion, grazing the family flock until 
she herself should marry and bring 
more cholas into the world. 

It is not diflicult to predict the 
outcome. Those who have watched 
this conflict occurring in other chola 
families — this struggle to shed the 
past and step over the mixed-blood 
barrier say that Prisca’s fate is 
predetermined. Her father’s  per- 
sistence will conquer her mother’s 
superstition, Prisca will continue 
her education. When she is seven- 
teen, she will travel to Cocha- 
bamba, dressed as a senorita and 
speaking flawless Spanish, her eves 
bright with visions of success. But 
no matter how carefully she dis- 
guises the past, her chola blood will 
show, if only in her dark, leathery 
skin and her white, perfectly de- 
fined teeth. For her, there will be 
no middle-class job, no security. 

In desperation, Prisca will hire 
out as a domestic to Spanish-speak- 
ing Bolivians — receiving no money 
for a long day’s work, but only 
room, board and frequent abuse. 
Eventually she will marry a chola 
youth whose own ambitions have 
been shattered. They will make 
their home in the slums of Cocha- 
bamba, too proud to return to their 
people, too disillusioned to try step- 
ping over the blood barrier again. 

For Prisca, it will be a long and 
painful journey from the village of 
Tirani, the friendly mountain slopes, 
the birds, flowers, and - youngest 
lamb she now holds in her arms. @@ 
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Pointing to Cochabamba, Ambrosio 
paints a golden future for Prisca. 










































After a terrible struggle, she 


learned the taste of victory, 
BY SISTER AGNES THERESE 


@ “1 aM going down to see Irene,” 
said Father Herbert. My mind ran 
back over events of the past week, 

Two of us Maryknoll Sisters had 
come to Yong Tong, the South 
Korean country parish of Father 
Joseph R. Herbert, to help before the 
great feast of Easter. Sister Kathleen 
Marie and I, during Holy Week, 
were to visit Catholic homes within 
walking distance of the church. It 
was on sucha trip that we met Irene. 

In Korea, the native religion isa 
complex ritual of peace offerings to 
the devil to ward off evils. People 
frequently consult a “‘devil woman,” 
who advises them as to the proper 


day to marry, the time to plant] 


rice, or the proper sacrifices to offer 
in case of death or sickness. 

Irene had two little boys, one six 
and one three years old. At the 
birth of the first one, a devil woman 
had told her to sell the baby to 


another family. Thus, even though) 
she nursed the baby and raised it in 


her home, it would bear the other 
family’s name and be protected 
from the harm the devil planned 
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in detail for her first-born child. 

This was done and all went well. 
Then Irene received the gift of 
faith, became a catechumen, and 
was baptized. She removed from 
her home the shrine to the devil and 
renounced all her allegiance to him. 
Summer came, and one day her six- 
year-old was playing on a nearby 
bridge. A truck rolled by, and the 
driver tossed candy to all the young- 
sters. In the scramble, Irene’s first- 
born fell under the wheels and was 
killed instantly. 

Irene, the only adult Catholic in 
the clan, was subjected to pressure 
by pagan relatives. “You cannot 
treat the devil that way!” ‘“‘Re- 
nounce your faith in God.”’ ‘‘This 
proves who is stronger!” “If you 
continue, we shall all suffer evils.” 

Day in and day out, week in and 
week out, month after month, she 
was thus besieged. When we pushed 
open the little gate, that Tuesday in 
Holy Week, we were greeted with 
the hostile glances of relatives, but 
Irene invited us into her tiny room. 

After the preliminary polite re- 
marks, she began to speak of her 
problem. She had faith, strong and 
undeniable faith in God, yet the 
pressure of relatives had made her 
fear further calamities. Finally she 
had consented to consult a devil 
woman, who said she must renounce 
the Catholic Faith,or else her young- 
er son would die in two months. 

Still tortured by uncertainty, 
Irene had consulted another devil 
woman — a ‘Catholic’ devil wom- 
an, so called. This woman told 
Irene that the soul of her son could 
not go to heaven because it was 
being held captive by the “spirit 
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king of the river,” who had dragged 
it down from the bridge above. 
Irene need not cease going to 
church, said the devil woman, but 
she should go out to the river and 
offer food and burn incense there 
to the “spirit king” to secure the 
release of her son’s soul. 

We talked a little while to her, 
about God’s power and His provi- 
dence, which we cannot always 
comprehend because we cannot see 
the future as He does. Her tears 
were falling onto the head of her 
second son, who looked with dismay 
into the tortured face of his mother. 
She nodded in agreement, but her 
expression betrayed the battle that 
was not yet won, and we left with 
apprehensive hearts. 

Report of the visit saddened the 
pastor. Father Herbert took two 
members of the Legion of Mary, in 
the jeep, to the edge of the village 
where the “Catholic” devil woman 
lived. Anxiously we awaited their 
return in the evening. They had 
located her, talked for awhile, and 
then revealed their identity. She 
was not hostile, and they had sug- 
gested that the Sisters accompany 
them next morning on a second trip. 

We ducked through the low door- 
way, and seated ourselves on the 
mud floor of the poor, one-room 
home. I saw the red-and-green silk 
curtains that covered a shrine hon- 
oring the devil. 

Yes, the woman was a Catholic; 
her name was Maria. She had been 
baptized when she was seven years 
old, along with her mother. Though 
she was raised a fervent Catholic, 
neither she nor her mother had any 
say when the father made arrange- 








ments for Maria’s marriage to a 
pagan. 

In Korea, a young woman enters 
the home of her husband’s family 
when she weds, and is subject to her 


put up a crucifix, so as to banish 
the devil forever from her home. 
It was a very happy Father Her- 
bert who greeted us on our return 
and received the shrine contents 


parents-in-law. 
Maria could no 
longer practice 
her religion. 
Years later, 
she and her hus- 
band moved to 
the country, 


“What would the missionary not 
do with the money that.a Chris- 
tian spends for passing tastes! 
May every member of the Faith 
question himself on this point.” 

— Pius Xi 


for burning, 
Next morning, 
we went to the 
village with 
him. He bless- 
ed Maria’s 
house, while a 
great crowd 


where there was 

no church. 

Maria became seriously ill and lay 
several months in bed. Neighbors 
said this calamity befell her because 
she did not practice devil worship. 
She promised to change her ways — 
and she recovered. That was three 
years ago. 

Since then, Maria had offered sac- 
rifice to the devil, and had acted as 
consultant for all others who wished 
to know the devil’s desires. It was 
in this role that she had advised 
Irene. Knowing Maria’s back- 
ground, we understood the incon- 
gruous advice she had given. She 
still believed in God and could not 
tell Irene to give up her Faith, but 
she had suggested the little ritual to 
the “‘spirit king of the river.” 

Maria’s heart was not in devil 
worship, and it was not hard to bring 
to the surface her faith in God and 
her desire to return to Him. In fact, 
she said her husband had often told 
her to make a choice and stop try- 
ing to combine incompatibilities. 

With her permission, we disman- 
tled her devil shrine. Maria had but 
one request: that the priest should 
come soon to bless the house and 
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of curious 
neighbors peer- 
ed in the little doorway. 

Irene was told of Maria’s admis- 
sion that the “spirit king of the 
river” idea was from her own imag- 
ination. But poor Irene was then so 
much in the grip of her relatives 
that even this report did not serve to 
change her mind. She had decided 
not to come to Mass for Easter, the 
anniversary of her baptism. 

On Holy Saturday morning, 
Father Herbert came into the room 
where some parish women were 
making a purple cope. He said, 
“TI am going down to see Irene.” 
Then, in Korean, he asked the wom- 
en to go over to church and say the 
Rosary, for a very special intention. 

In the next room, the catechists 
were teaching a group of men cate- 
chumens. Those, too, Father sent 
to church to join in the Rosary, 
while he went down to see Irene. 

It seemed a long time before 
Father stepped out of the little house, 
though it was perhaps only a half 
hour. But Irene came that afternoon 
to receive the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, and Easter morning found her 
at the altar rail in peace. 28 
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Have | Got Problems! 





That telephone has been ringing all morning.... 


—> 








it’s Maryknoll. 
They want me 
in the seminary! 


Course, I’m 


pretty good 
at praying. 





But that Monday night stew! 





iw * > Let's face it. 
_ The important thing 
| is that... 





. .» Maryknoll priests 
| are needed f 
> all over the world. 
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And Maryknoll Sisters, 
too! 


Aw, don't take it 
so hard, Ma. 

I'll look good 

in black. 











there’s no difference betwele: thei Trish and English. 


BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


@ MANY OF our simple East African 
natives lump all white people to- 
gether under the name, Wazungu. 
White people themselves distinguish 
between English and Americans, 
Germans and Italians, and so forth; 
but such distinctions don’t impress 
a plain man from the bush. To him, 
all whites are Wazungu: they all look 


_ alike, act alike, and speak the same 


outlandish Kizungu language. 
The African will listen to an ex- 
planation that there are many dif- 
ferent tribesamong the white people, 
as different from one another as are 
the tribes of black people from one 
another. He'll listen and then con- 
clude that they’re still all Wazungu. 
We whites aren’t very different 
in our outlook. We easily lump all 
Africans together and tend to think 
that they all have the same back- 
ground and customs and language. 
People have asked me, “Can you 
speak African?” ‘Do Africans speak 
Chinese or English, or maybe pidgin 
English?”” When I explained that 
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there are many African languages, 

and that neither Chinese nor English 

is among them, they agreed. Then 

they conclude that the Africans are 

still a homogeneous group of black 
ople. 

Actually the Africans are a won- 
derfully mixed collection of peoples, 
living in the most varied lands. Their 
backgrounds are often very differ- 
ent, as are their languages and cus- 
toms. But there has been such min- 
gling of blood and cultures that one 
is hard put to sort out the different 
beginnings and get a true historical 
picture of their beginnings and prog- 
ress. The story of East Africa is par- 
ticularly interesting and is perhaps 
representative of the way things 
developed in other parts of Africa. 

The very earliest people living in 
Africa were probably like the mod- 
ern Pygmies and Bushmen, whose 
ancestors they were. Both Pygmies 
and Bushmen are small people, none 
of them taller than four feet. Pyg- 
mies are black but Bushmen are yel- 
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lowish — not the same kind of peo- 
ple at all. Long ago these tribes 
probably lived in the valley of the 
Euphrates. They moved into the 
Nile basin and into Ethiopia, and 
spread from there throughout the 
continent. Later invasions of other 
tribes scattered them and drove 
them into forest and desert. So that 
today we find Pygmies in the for- 
ests of Ruanda, and Bushmen in 
the Kalahari Desert of Southwest 
Africa. Other scattered groups of 
them live with other tribes. 

All this is just what the Pygmies 
think of their history and what the 
other tribes think of them too. The 
Pygmies consider themselves the 
first owners of the earth. They 
“own” the forest and all its animals 
and its fruits; they know the secrets 
of nature. 

Pygmy life everywhere is similar. 
Pygmies wander about without fixed 
encampments, have no trades, no 
farming, no flocks or domestic ani- 
mals except little dogs. They live by 
hunting and by what they can get 
from the agricultural or pastoral 
tribes among whom they live and 
whom they supply with meat, ivory, 
and rubber. Their language,asarule, 
resembles that of the people among 
| whom they have stayed longest. 

A later group of people resulted 
from a mingling of outsiders with 
the Pygmies. We call them Hotten- 
tots. They live in villages and lead 
a pastoral life. Like many desert 
animals, they have a reserve supply 
of fat which they carry in their but- 
tocks. Their language has four dif- 
ferent kinds of ‘‘clicks” that have ne 
equivalent in our alphabet. They, 
too, live in Southwest Africa. 
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Later other black people came 
down into Africa from southern Asia 
and settled in the Sudan. They 
brought with them the banana plant 
and certain root crops, which are 
still cultivated. Still later Hamitic 
people from farther southwest in 
Asia came into Africa, bringing 
with them goats and various kinds 
of grain. They mingled with the 
black people, and their children are 
the old Bantu tribes, which are now 
of such great importance in Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 

Much later, maybe five or seven 
thousand years ago, another wave 
of Hamites crossed one of the land- 
bridges over the Red Sea into Africa. 
Early Egyptians descended from 
them. Some of them mingled with 
the tribes whom they met, and their 
descendants are the younger Bantu 
tribes, such as the Chaga of Kili- 
manjaro and the Kikuyu of Kenya. 

So it’s plain that the Bantu peo- 
ples of East Africa are very different 
from the true Negroes of West Africa 
south of the Sahara. Rather, the 
Bantus are a mixture of Negro stock 
and that of various Hamitic groups. 
Purer strains of Hamites, by the 
way, are the Ethiopians and Somalis 
who are not Negroes although they 
are often very dark-skinned. 

All these are truly Africans; even 
the Swahilis on the coast of the In- 
dian Ocean. Swahilis have a certain 
admixture of Arabic and Persian 
blood, and their language is heavily 
influenced by Arabic. But most of the 
mixing took place so long ago, and 
the. native share is so preponderant, 
that they are now merely one more 
tribe among the many, many dis- 
tinct tribes in Africa. ae 
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Clear Water Signs In 


Random observations and comments about an earthquake, 


some memories, and the Church’s fifth mark in the Orient 


BY FRANCIS X. KEELAN, M.M. 


@ NEVER A dull moment on the 
missions. Even Mother Earth con- 
tributes her share to the excitement. 

One Sunday we had an earth- 
quake that shook the whole island of 
Formosa at 4:30 A.M. It started be- 
tween 70 and 100 miles off the east 
coast, moving westward. The moun- 
tains in the center broke the force. 
The east coast was the hardest hit, 
as usual. 

In Clear Water, the first jolt woke 
me. Then, when the house started 
to rock, it was like a Keystone Com- 
edy. I never before lost so much val- 
uable time getting into my clothes. 
And reaching down for my shoes, I 
fell flat on my face. My head and 
legs co-ordinated in doing nothing. 
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After rocking ceased, I moved 
slowly around, checking up. First 
place was the chapel. Pitch dark! 
The sanctuary lamp was out. When 
the house had rocked, the little well 
of wax had swished out the flame. 
I lit it and thanked God that the 
world was still on its feet. 

I went back to the catechist’s 
room. There was no stir. I switched 
on the light, and the catechist 
woke from a sound sleep! 

“Did you feel the quake?”’ I asked. 

“It wasn’t very serious,” he re- 
plied. When I turned to go out, he 
started to laugh. I looked at him. 

“Your pants, Shen Fu,’’ he said. 
“They’re on backwards.” 


OUT NEAR the sea, there’s a fac- 
tory where all the workers are form- 
er mainlanders. Their wives and 
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children live close by. About 300 
Catholics are there, 

The other day Mrs. Huang was 
bemoaning the fact that they hadn’t 
a chapel of their own. Lady Liao 
came to the defense. 

“It’s not the Shen Fu’s fault we 
haven’t a chapel,” she said. ““We’re 
grateful to have a priest and be 
close enough to go to Mass and 
receive the sacraments. How many 
of our brothers and sisters on the 
mainland are without Mass, even 
at Christmas?” 

All agreed with Mrs. Liao. And 
so did I. On my way back to the 
mission, her words kept repeating 
themselves in my mind. My thoughts 
flew back to China, particularly to 
a little Christian village and the 
last trip I made there. 

The time was not long before 
Christmas. The place was in the Yao 
mountains, a remote settlement in 
the poorest province of China. But 
the people were rich in faith. 

Communists had secured the main 
lines of communication and had be- 
gun penetrating into the mountain 
districts. Several times already they 
had visited that village, harassing 
the people, ridiculing their religion, 
using the little chapel for a meet- 
ing hall, and covering the crucifix 
above the altar with the arrogant 
face of Mao Tse-Tung. 

Two months had elapsed since 
my previous trip. There were in- 
fants to be baptized. 

“What’s the baptismal name?” I 
asked the first mother. 

“Call her Rose, Shen Fu,’ was 
the answer. “She was born during 
the month of the Rosary.” 

I'll never forget the words of an 
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old Yao woman who expressed the 
sentiments of the whole village as I 
was about to leave. ‘““We don’t care 
how much the Communists hate or 
persecute us, so long as you're free 
to come and say Mass and bring us 
the sacraments.” 

The old woman’s wishes were not 
fulfilled, for that was my last visit. 
But I’ve never offered Mass since 
without remembering the Yaos. 
I’m sure that no matter how long 
or severe their trial is, when the 
storm subsides and China again 
opens its doors to the Church, the 
priest who visits the Yaos will find 
their faith stronger than ever. 


THE CATECHISM says that the Catho- 
lic Church has four distinctive 
marks: it is one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic. In the Orient, to these 
could be added a fifth: usually a 
carpenter is around. Something’s 
always being built. 

Out in the workshop or shed, the 
pungent aroma of wood shavings — 
camphor, cedar, pine — fills the 
air. Lying on the floor, amid the 
shavings, are the simple tools of 
the Oriental carpenter. Not infre- 
quently it happens there are two 
workers: an old man, the master car- 
penter, and a young lad in his teens, 
an apprentice who must spend sev- 
eral years learning the trade. 

This is one of the many features 
of the early Church traceable in the 
Church of the missions. After all, 
the shop of Joseph the carpenter 
was the cradle of the Church, so it’s 
not surprising that Chinese artisans 
are as familiar sights today as the 
man and the Boy plying the same 
trade in Nazareth. Be 
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We are the Children of Mankind. 
We are a steadily streaming 

Multitude, wandering towards 
Times you shall never see. 

We are the world to come, 
Born of the dreams you are dream 


ing, 


Sprung from your will to fashion 


A loftier destiny. 


We are a mighty people 
Extending throughout the nations, ’ 

One fourth of yourselves, amongst yo 
With doors to new. ages ajar. 

We shall outlive and outlast you. 
We have time and the patience. 

We are all that shall-live one day — 
Of all that you will and are. 














MEET THE PEOPLE 


--+--A QUIZ 


1. W--P-- — War tool 

2. O --E-- First born 

3. R --O-- Davy Crockett’s hat 
4. L --P-- Transparent 

5. D--L-- Flower 

6S --E-- Address 


You won’t have to go far to find the world’s people. but it 
will take a bit more work to learn what letters are missing 
in the blank spaces below. Use the clues found at the right. 














rearranged each will spell a 
geographical place. How many 
can you untwist? 


1. ALSO 6. MOAN 

2. AIMS 7. PAINS 

3. APRISE 8. PLANE 

4. DEAN 9. PURE 

5. DARKMEN 10. REDNAIL 


Answers on Page 63 
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Here are some anagrams. When Ne 
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13. 
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TANGO 
TERCE 
ONCELY 
TAXES 
AGO 
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: He Needs V4iytiz Help 


to feed the hungry, to care P "6 
for the sick, to shelter q . ¥ 
refugees, and to teach 
Christ's message of hope 
and love to the despairing 
and the forgotten people 


oround the world. 

Your $1 Will Help To 
Keep a Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner At His Post 
Overseas For a Day 


and your partnership of 

sacrifice and generosity with 
a Maryknoller in mission mF 
lands will guarantee your 


share in his missionary labors 





and in his heavenly reward. 








THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, New York 


| want to be a sponsor. While | can, | will give $..........+: monthly 
toward the $30-and-more needed each month to support a Maryknoll 
missioner. Please send me a reminder each month. This is not a pledge; 
| understand that | may discontinue at any time. 
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Who Are the Realists? 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ THERE Is a growing school of 
opinion here in the United States 
whose watchword is “realism.” It 
has made itself felt in our arts, but 
even more importantly in our di- 
plomacy and foreign policy. What 
Americans as a nation need, says 
this school, is a realistic approach to 
international affairs. For example, 
the argument is made that Red 
China is a fait accompli. That coun- 
try exists and has the largest popu- 
lation of any nation in the world. 
It stands in need of vast trade and 
development. We should admit the 
accomplished fact, recognize Red 
China, and allow that country to 
join the United Nations. 

Or, for another example, the real- 
ists turn to Japan. That nation has 
a serious population problem. We 
must, according to the proponents 
of the theory, face the facts. The 
solution for overpopulation is birth 
control. Therefore, all Americans 
| should encourage the Japanese in 
_ this practice. To do anything less 
would be unrealistic. 

What these so-called thinkers are 
really proposing is not realism, but 
| expediency. By double-talk and the 
_ device of giving their own defini- 
tions to words, they are trying to 
| convince the American people that 
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those who advocate morality and 
principle in international affairs are 
dreamers and impractical men. 

It is a fine exercise in semantics 
that is being practiced on the pub- 
lic, and no doubt many are being 
fooled by this distortion of words. 
But upon analysis, there is no mis- 
taking what the realists are advo- 
cating. They want to follow a pol- 
icy of expediency, to accept the 
theory that the end justifies the 
means. That is what the word 
“realism”? really means to them. 


WHEN we get down to bare facts, 
the honest-to-goodness realists are 
those who stand on principle, who 
are ready to call a spade a spade, 
who act from a moral basis. The 
pseudo-realists would take morality 
out of government and diplomacy, 
would destroy all objective princi- 
ples and substitute subjective ones 
that would be decided by the events 
of the moment. To them, ethics 
and morality are not constant, but 
change with circumstances and 
times and personalities. 

Much of the mess in which the 
United States has found itself in 
these past few years has come from 
following this variable and spurious 
philosophy. True, expediency is 
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the easiest course. Standing on 
moral principle can be troublesome 
and inconvenient. But in the long 
run, morality will win the day while 
expediency can end only in con- 
fusion and defeat. 


THE LATE HOLY FATHER, Pius XII, 
made pronouncements on interna- 
tional affairs during his entire 
reign. There was a consistency to 
his utterances that was in marked 
contrast to the records of many 
other international leaders. For 
the Holy Father dealt with facts 
—with right and wrong, with black 
and white and in-between shades 
of gray. Pope Pius XII emphasized 
basics, not always popular and sel- 
dom easy. He was concerned with 
true realities. He saw things as 
they actually were; and when he 
spoke, his words had the ring of 
truth, uncompromising and factual. 

There are other considerations 
that must be taken into any judg- 
ment besides moral ones but it is 
the moral ones that weigh the most 
heavily. What the pseudo-realists 
want done is to accept only the 
other considerations and ignore the 
moral ones. Such biased action is 
a distortion of reality and a travesty 
on objectivity. 

Christianity is a religion of basic 
principles — principles by which we 
must live and on which we must 
act. To do less is hypocrisy. Living 
' and acting are the real tests, and 
not words. Christianity is not a 
way of life just for Sunday but for 
every day. It must govern our 
actions in national affairs and our 
international relations. =n 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 

Society of America, Inc. 

TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknall, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 
THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. . . Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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Not much to him — but a big smile and a bright, immortal soul. : 
Only Christlike charity can give such joy to the world’s : 
il 


hungry “little people.” YOU can multiply smiles like this 


a 
by helping a Maryknoll Sister’ in her work for souls. 
€ 
( 


Perrerree is my contribution to help you in your work of bringing’ : 
the joy of Christ's love to people everywhere. 


While | can, | will send $.......... a month to help you 
in your work for souls. | realize | can stop this at any time. 
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BY JOHN R. HEISSE, ¥i.M. 


@ HERE IN Korea, I received a short 
note from a young father of five 
whose wife is seriously ill in Chi- 
cago. He asks for my prayers, credit- 
ing them with more than their 
actual worth. He mentions humor- 
ously his housemaid’s knee and dish- 
pan hands — aftereffects of topping 
off a full day’s work at the office by 
doing the necessary housework — 
but not one word of complaint. 
Then in the last paragraph, he 
sympathizes with me because I have 
things much tougher than he does. 

Along the same lines is a letter 
from a man who requests prayers 
for his year-old daughter who has 
lost the sight of one eye and may 
lose the other to a malignant 
growth. He feels sorry for me be- 
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A Chicago Maryknoller in Korea 
pays tribute to the home folks 
who make his mission work possible. 


WY IT's THE WAY YOU DO IT 


cause of the poverty and sickness 
prevalent in Korea! 

Another writer envies me because 
mission work is exciting, thrilling, 
satisfying, and inevitably leads to a 
high place in heaven. Thus another 
question, Is mission life difficult, 
exciting, gratifying? I can’t speak 
for anyone but myself. 

Let's take an average day — today 
will do. It’s Sunday, so perhaps 
busier than other days. Because the 
first Mass is at eight o’clock, we had 
a late sleep — to seven. ‘There were 
a few confessions before Mass. 

During Mass, I gave a ten minute 
sermon — the fruit of five hours of 
work during the week. After Mass, 
I showed doctrinal film strips for 
the catechumens. Then two cate- 
chists took over for a period of in- 
struction. I slipped to the rectory 
for a quick cup of cocoa and the 
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chance to say a bit of Office, but 
immediately, some catechumens 
wanted to prove their grasp of the 
catechism. At half past ten there 
were confessions, and at eleven the 
second Mass began. There was a 
much larger crowd, so the sermon 
had to be louder to drown out the 
crying babies. 

This Mass was followed by a film 
strip for children and then Sunday 
School. 

After a leisurely, one-o’clock 
breakfast, we had Stations of the 
Cross and Benediction. I had to let 
the president of the Legion of Mary 
handle this alone one Sunday be- 
cause I got a call to a village some 
five miles distant. 

An old granny had been walking 
in faithfully to Mass every Sunday 
for six months. That Sunday I got 
word that she was very ill and might 
die. The catechist and I drove to 
within two miles of the town, then 
walked on a muddy road that was 
more like hot fudge, as a result of 
melting snow. The village had 
apparently been founded by a 
tribe of cliff-dwellers. The real 
estate ran straight up and down. 

After clawing my way up the steep 
slippery path to Granny’s house 
the top one, of course! —- T found it 
easy to believe that she was dying 

so was [! The catechist ques- 
tioned her on her knowledge and be- 
lief of the essential dogmas, and I 
baptized and anointed her. On the 
way back, we spent some time visit- 
ing with the people of the village, 
trying to “drum up trade.” Finally 
I was back at the rectory to eatch 
up on the day’s unsaid prayers. 

A busy day? Not particularly. 
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Exciting — rewarding — thrilling? 
I guess so. As a matter of fact, [7 
did enjoy it. I've not vet reached 
the age when such a day would be 
physically exhausting. 

But my point is that you who read | 
this do just as interesting, just as” 
exciting, just as rewarding and just 7 
as diflicult things every day — but 4 
are too close to them to see or appre- 
ciate the fact. The fact that I'm do- 
ing such things in Korea instead of in 
Chicago gives a non-existent glamor 


in the minds of some. Distance 

lends enchantment to my work. 1 
In America parents and teachers | 

form the minds and souls of chil- | 


dren; students acquire useful knowl- 
edge from study and experience; 
doctors heal sick and injured bodies; 
policemen and firemen protect lives 
and property; public officials sin- 
cerely try to improve their com- 
munities. All these and many others 
seem to me to be doing work which 
is thrilling, exciting, rewarding, 
though difficult. 

Each Friday morning, every 
Maryknoll priest, Brother, and sem- 
inarian prays: “I offer to Thee, O 
my God, the life and death of Thy 
only Son, and with them my affec- 
tions and resolutions, my thoughts, 
words, deeds, and sufferings of this 
day, and of all my life, and T wish 
to offer them all this day for the 
welfare and intentions of our bene- 
factors.” 

My proposition is that each of you 
say something similar every Friday 
morning, offering the merits ac- 
quired that day for missioners. Not 
just Maryknollers, but all Christ's 
missioners, whoever and wherever 
they are. ae 
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The Making of a Priest Bernie Becomes a Nun 


Photos and text tell the story of Companion book to The Making of 
how a boy becomes a priest from a Priest, tells how the average 
the time he feels called by God American girl enters the convent and 
until the day of his ordination. trains for the sisterhood. Charming 


Hard cover $3.95 story with photographs. 
Paper back $1.50 $3.50 


Combination offer: Both hard cover books, $5.95 









Vocations in Your Classroom 


* or Teacher's Manual of the essential 
information on religious vocations, 
prepared in lesson form with short 
Teachers stories, outlines, quotations, 
memory devices, quizzes and 
games. Excellent for Vocation 
Week or Vocation Month. $1.00 





Maryknoll Publications, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Please send me: 

__| The Making of a Priest $3.95 | My name 
| Paper back edition $1.50 


ee eewwe eee eee eee eseeereseos 


'_] Bernie Becomes aNun $3.50 IND Skew cin ton Soleaee nee 

| Both hard cover Winans aouos Zone...State...... 
books above $5.95 

| Vocations in Your Money enclosed. "| Bill me. 





Classroom $1.00 
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The author (left) with Bishop Ford and some of the Bishop's house guests 





A MAN OF DUTY 


Bishop Ford was loyal to China and her people when 


such loyalty could only be bought with his own life. 


BY JOHN F. DONOVAN, M.M. 


@ BisHoP Francis X. Ford possessed 
in an eminent degree the quality of 
loyalty. 

Bishop Ford was loyal. No higher 
praise can be spoken of any man. 
He was loyal to the Chinese people, 
to whom he gave his life. Insofar 
as it was humanly possible to make 
the change, he became one of them. 
Nothing pleased him more than to 
be considered ‘ta Chinese.’ Until 
the last year or two of his life, he 
lived contentedly in one of their 
sprawling South China farmhouses. 
He ate their strange food and 
smoked their uncured tobacco. He 
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upheld them in every discussion, 
excused their shortcomings, and 
justified their customs. 

“How dare we think any one 
inferior to ourselves?”’ he asked. So 
that we, his priests, might never 
consider ourselves “‘superior”’ to the 
Chinese people among whom we 
lived, he reminded us to ask our- 
selves, ‘What have we that we have 
not received?” 

At another time he said: “‘If we 
have any natural advantage over 
others, any unusual skill . . . it is 
cause for thanks, but it is also a 
heavier debt to repay. It should 
even cause us a bit of shame that 
we have made such poor use of our 
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talents. But it gives us no title of 
superiority over others.” 

He had implicit confidence in the 
innate ability of the Chinese to 
administer and to lead. He did not 
hesitate to appoint a young Chinese 
priest as rector of the Kaying Junior 
Seminary, or to make another vicar 
general of his diocese. Those men, 
heroically enduring continual trials 
of body and of mind, reflect the 
loyalty of their bishop, for they are 
still faithful to the paternal trust 
he had in them. The most recent 
word of the former seminary rector 
— freed after five years of brutal, 
unjust Communist imprisonment 
— was that he was seen kneeling 
on the church steps in his native 
village, weeping his heart out for the 
godless desecration of his Father’s 
house. 

Bishop Ford, polite and soft- 
spoken, was always accessible to his 
people. He loved the Chinese 
youth; he was personally interested 
in them as individuals, and he tried 
to contribute something to their 
growth and happiness. He allowed 
about thirty middle-school students 
to live with him in his rented farm- 
house. He did not demand that 
they accommodate themselves to 
him; he accommodated himself to 
them. Generous with his time and 
talents, he taught them English; 
taught them to sing and dance; 
taught them about Christ. 

When advised by the American 
consul in Swatow to leave the inte- 
rior, shortly before the outbreak of 
the Japanese hostilities, Bishop Ford 
expressed appreciation for the con- 
cern shown to us. However, he 
quietly relieved the American au- 
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God was good to Maryknoll 
when he called Francis X. Ford 
from his home in Brooklyn, in 
1912, to be the first American 
boy to climb the hill to Mary- 
. knoll. As a missioner, he offered 
alt his energy for the couse of 
Christ, and when he had noth- 
ing more to render but his life 
he gave that. 




















thorities of all responsibility and 
replied: ‘“To leave is unthinkable. 
We must remain with our people.” 
Though he was suffering at the 
time from a painful stomach ail- 
ment, he stayed through the con- 
flict and persevered in his course of 
devotion to duty. 

Bishop Ford was a fearless leader. 
He stored up reservoirs of spiritual 
energy, which were at his command 
when needed. He had a coolness 
under fire that reached out to his 
men. He had the ability to think 
calmly in moments of danger, and 
the nerve to ride out storms and 
disappointments. Fear, of course, 
is contagious, but courage is no 
less so. 

When the Japanese were bomb- 
ing our town during 1939 and 1940, 
he never manifested the least sign of 
fear. He possessed a measure of 
personal courage that surprised 
many people who had thought they 
knew him. One might say that his 
example of courage and optimism 
is Bishop Ford’s most precious leg- 
acy to his followers. 

Despite his far-from-robust phys- 
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ical appearance, his almost-gentle 
attitude, there was about him, even 
toward the end, an aura of vitality 


and confidence. 


from his lively 
gait or his cor- 
rect posture; 
but I rather 
think the aura 
came from his 
inner, deep- 
rooted qualities 


Perhaps it came 


and reminded them that he was in 
search of new ideas and new meth- 
ods. Being a well-read scholar, he 
could keep us well informed by writ- 


IT iS GOD 
who inspires young Americans 
to consecrate their lives as priests 
on the foreign missions. Will you 
provide money to assure their 
training? It costs $750 yearly to 
train a Maryknoll missioner. 


ing clear, con- 
crete pastorals 
and instruc- 
tions. New pro- 
nouncements 
from the Holy 
See, new devel- 
opments in 
other mission 





of leadership. 
Between him 
and his priests, there was always 
cordial comradeship and open dis- 
cussion, but never undue familiar- 
ity. There was loyal devotion but 
never obsequious acquiescence. He 
was at all times the bishop. 

Bishop Ford was loyal to his re- 
sponsibility as mission leader. He 
had a positiveness of manner and 
viewpoint and an innate optimism, 
which are so necessary in a leader. 
His confidence came from long 
years of hard work and study. His 
optimism was nothing more than 
childlike reliance on God’s power. 
He pointed out that the virtue of 
hope is not resignation, not a grim 
virtue of hanging on, not a persever- 
ance in a negative aspect: “‘It is an 
active virtue, a fighting quality, 
faith in action that leads to charity. 
Hope is a joyous confidence, a warm 
unhesitancy, an almost-instinctive 
facing the future with assurance.” 
Hope was the “delicate compli- 
ment” he paid to God; it generated 
in him activity. Despair had no 
part in his personality. 

He was always patient with the 
mistakes of new missioners; he con- 
tinuously encouraged them to think 
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areas, as well as 
the compelling fruit of his own 
thinking, he passed along to us. 

He was not afraid to take risks, 
He was ready to try something new; 
for example, the unique, direct- 
evangelization technique he devised 
for the Maryknoll Sisters is used 
widely today. 

In being loyal to his vocation, 
Bishop Ford was loyal to his Soci- 
ety. He spoke often to us of the 
debt he owed to Maryknoll, the 
sacrifices our Society was making 
for his mission. He saw outstanding 
missioners from his diocese called 
to other work by Maryknoll, yet he 
would never protest. He would say 
“Maryknoll is not in competition 
with itself.” 

Through all the doubt and dark- 
ness of the Communist prison in 
Canton, he suffered untold hardship 
until his battered body could stand 
no more. Then draped over the 
shoulder of a prison guard “‘like a 
sack of flour,” as his fellow prisoner, 
Sister Joan Marie, described it, he 
was carried out for burial. This for 
him was not sacrifice “‘above or be- 
yond the call of duty.” This for 
Bishop Ford was his duty. a6 
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Bisnop ForD pieD IN A 
COMMUNIST PRISON JUST 
SEVEN YEARS AGO. HIS “CRIME” 
WAS PREACHING CHRISTS GOS- 
PEL OF PEACE — A MESSAGE OF 
HOPE TO MILLIONS OF OPPRESSED 
CHINESE. HE GAVE HIS LIFE FOR 
CHRIST-AFTER 34 YEARS OF 
LABORING FOR SOULS. HIS WORK 
MUST NOT CEASE. PRIESTS AND 
BROTHERS ARE NEEDED TO LABOR 
FOR CHRIST- IN MISSION LANDS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD. THEY MUST 
COME FROM AMONG TODAY'S BOYS. 
NOW 1S THE TIME TO THINK OF 
YOUR LIFE WORK. WILL YOU JOIN 
BISHOP FORDS FORCES FOR CHRIST ? 





BURIED IN THE 
COUNTRY WHERE 
HE SERVED ASA 
MISSIONARY, BISHOP 
FORD WILL LIVE ON IN THE WORK DONE BY 
THOSE WHO FOLLOW HIM. WILL YOU CARRY ON 
IN BISHOP FORD'S PLACE? PERHAPS YOU CAN. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 2-9 


Dear Fathers: 
| am interested in laboring for souls like Bishop Ford. Please send me free 
literature about becoming a Maryknoll [| Priest [| Brother 


| understand this does not obligate me in any way. 








Mass and Communion begin each convent day, whether in America or Africa. 


Pages From an Album 


The subject is catechism. Lesson, indicated by triangle, is on the Trinity. 















@ NEARLY every family keeps some 
sort of picture album to record the 
high lights of family life. Usually 
it is filled with pictures of babies 
taking their first steps, of chil- 
dren dressed for First Communion 
and Confirmation, of graduates 
proudly displaying diplomas, of 
members of wedding parties, and 
finally of grandchildren. 

The pictures on these pages are 
from another sort of family album. 
They show the routine, daily activi- 
ties of Sister Paul Catherine in 
Tanganyika, East Africa. 

This Sister came to Maryknoll 
from New York City’s Holy Cross 
Parish, after two years of study at 
Hunter College and another two 
years of work at the New York Pub- 
lic Library. From Maryknoll, she 


New 


Language bridges gap between worlds. The Sister speaks Swahili fluently. 





York’s Sister Paul Catherine 
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American Sisters today. 
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African Sisters of tomorrow are being trained 


Teaching methods are not confined solely to classrooms. 
Weaving wicker baskets and chairs is a practical skill. 

















went to Kowak, Tanganyika. Fol- 
lowing a period of language study, 
she taught in the Immaculate Heart 
Training School for aspirants to the 
religious life. 

Last year she was assigned to 
Morogoro, to teach in the newly 
established Marian College. This is 
the only Catholic secondary school 
for African girls in Tanganyika. 
Seventeen of its 120 students, who 
represent 25 different tribes, are 
aspirants to African religious com- 
munities. When they receive their 
religious habits, Sister Paul Cath- 
erine’s album will be complete. 


Colorful costume of a Bakuria dancer 
contrasts with white religious habit. 
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Relaxing means time to sit on porch 
of convent, chat with other Sisters. 














By old but effective method, cassava 
root is pounded to obtain nutritious 
sarch used in bread and other food. 


Wickerwork was practiced in Biblical 
times. Weaving the strands into use- 
fal products requires nimble fingers. 


The Sister’s day ends as it began, with 
prayer. By lantern light, she says 
a thankful “Good night” to God. 



















@ WHETHER OUR parish jeep has a 
name, or ever was christened offi- 
cially, is doubtful. It could carry the 
name, “‘Old Faithful.” Or, at times, 
“Seabiscuit” would be appropri- 
ate, too. 

Our jeep is old, green of color, 
and lopsided. It usually rattles like 
an empty wheelbarrow; but when 
it is full, especially with happy 
children, it purrs like a contented 
cat. While going over a bump (and 
our road in Riberalta, Bolivia, is 
full of bumps) its body and frame 
threaten to part company and leave 
the engine alone in the middle of 
the road. Somehow or other, though, 
everything comes back together 
again, and the jeep keeps sputtering 
along — if there is gas in the tank. 
It refuses to go along on fumes, 
which is all we have sometimes. 

We were going up a hill one day. 
Just before the top was reached, the 
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The Ordeal 
of Seabiscuit 


Everyone wants to get in the act. 


BY JAMES R. DYER, M.M. 


motor stopped dead. No gas. Most 
embarrassing. The Sisters and teach- 
ers with me had to walk the rest 
of the way to their homes. I had 
to beg some gas from Father Jim 
Logue. He, of course, was ready 
with all sorts of uncharitable com- 
ments about “Old Faithful.” 

Last month, a poor man in the 
parish died of tuberculosis. He left 
a large family and a debt. The fam- 
ily had started to take him down- 
river for medical attention, but on 
the way a squall hit them. The 
small raft they were on broke up. 

A passing boat saved the family, 
but they lost everything. The poor 
man caught pneumonia. This 
proved to be his last sickness. He 
died a couple of days later. 

The municipality provided the 
coffin for the funeral. The bereaved 
widow asked if the Padre would do 
the great favor of carrying the de- 
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ceased in the jeep. We granted the 
request. So the parish jeep was 
converted into a hearse. 

On a rainy and dark night, we 
received an emergency call. Lo- 
renzo, father of five children, was 
very weak from dysentery and in 
danger of death. I anointed him 
and then suggested that we take 
him to the hospital. It was pouring 
rain, and the jeep has no top. I 
told the family to bundle Lorenzo 
up with everything they could. 

I was confident that the jeep 
would start right up, but it didn’t. I 
tried cranking, but that didn’t work. 
Then some boys pushed, until the 
engine caught on with a roar. We 
loaded Lorenzo aboard and began 
our muddy way to the hospital. 

Lorenzo groaned with every 
bump. I prayed that we would get 
safely over the slippery hills. At the 
hospital, which was closed for the 
night, we had to arouse the doctor, 
Sister Rose Cordis. She said it was 
a good idea to bring the sick man 
in for treatment. 

We were then free to go home, 
but that was not to happen quickly. 
Old Faithful suddenly developed a 
thirst and refused to budge. So we 
went to hunt up a can of gas at the 
bishop’s house. We were quite a 
sight in our wet clothes. 

(Incidentally, the patient survived 
and was seen a couple of weeks later 
walking merrily yi the street.) 

Every day we stop for the two Sis- 
ters who run our parish school. If 
we do not arrive on time, they know 
that something happened. Some- 
times the jeep has a flat, sometimes 
no gas, and sometimes the engine 
just refuses to start. But when it 
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does start, everyone knows we are 
on our way, for the roar is heard 
around the parish. 

Our Seabiscuit sounds like a B-29 
taking off. That is the signal for 
all the kids to come running. 

‘Padre, take me” is the familiar 
shout we hear all along the route. 
Within minutes, the jeep is over- 
crowded with kids hanging on both 
sides. Sometimes we are taking 
mothers and babies home, or sick 
people to the hospital. With the 
extra passengers to help, we always 
come through safely, thank God. 

The kids have a great time. Their 
singing and urging the Padre to 
“open her up” are all part of the 
fun. As we go our merry way, dogs 
come out to yelp displeasure at the 
rolling wheels. Chickens flutter out 
of the path. Ox-carts make room 
for the modern horse. People on 
their way to work wave. Pigs 
squeal as they narrowly escape the 
monster on four wheels, snorting 
and chugging as it labors along 
with its happy !oad. 

The other day, our Seabiscuit was 
turned into a truck for hauling dirt 
and planks to one of the bridges we 
have to cross. We decided to re- 
pair the bridge before anyone fell 
through it. A lady came up to me, 
while I was draining one of the 
mudholes, and said, “It is always 
the Padres who repair the bridge, 
but everyone else uses it.” 

We hope that, by our trips around 
the parish in Seabiscuit, we are re- 
pairing the bridge that will get all 
our parishioners into heaven. We 
hope that they will use their faith 
in Jesus Christ, and practice the 
religion He taught. as 
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BY DANIEL SCHNEIDER, M.M. 


@ EVERY TIME my Korean catechist, 
Patrick, returned from the village 
of Sin Mok Li, he said something 
about a tent. This went on for a 
month or so. I liked to think my 
knowledge of the Korean language 
was improving. I understood about 
one-half of what he said, falling 
back on the principle that if it was 
really important, or a matter of 
life or death, the Holy Ghost would 
guide me. For a while, I thought 
he was telling me the Protestants 
had a tent. Then again it seemed 
that the catechumens had put up a 
tent, but considering how cold it 
was, I concluded that the catechu- 
mens must be going to put up a tent 
for doctrine and worship in the 
spring. 

Knowing that Patrick had sixty 
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How would you welcome the first priest to visit your town? 





people studying doctrine in Sin Mok 
Li, I was extremely anxious to visit 
the village. When I reached there, 
the welcome I received from those 
people who had never before seen a 
priest touched my heart. With con- 
siderable pride, they showed me 
their tent, a crude thing with can- 
vas overhead and rice straw bound 
together for the walls and also for 
a mat over the frozen earth. 

From a village leader I learned 
the story of how the tent came to be. 
Otchal Kil, the leader, is a college 
graduate who has great hopes of 
bringing the light of knowledge to 
the uneducated people of Korea. 
Illiteracy handicaps about seventy 
per cent of the population. One day 
in winter, when the temperature was 
about ten below, he had gathered 
the poor children of the village and 
told them he would start a school 
if they would build a classroom. 
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The children obtained canvas 
from someone in the village and con- 
structed the tent entirely by them- 
selves. At the height of their enthusi- 
asm, Patrick arrived and told them 
for the first time about Christ and 
the Catholic Church. From then on, 
the tent became of great interest to 
everyone in the village, for it was 
to be both school and church. 

I sat on the rice-straw floor of the 
tent for an hour and a half, while 
the catechist explained the prayers 
of the catechism to the grownups. 
The children were supposed to be 
home studying. Otchal Kil, the 
leader and teacher, passed his first 
examination in catechism. 

Now I’m cherishing a dream of 
my own. First, I want to help to 
build a mud-walled, thatch-roofed 
church-and-school. I think we could 
do it for about one hundred dollars. 
Wood is frightfully expensive, but is 
needed only for the roof supports, 
doors, and windows. 

My dream goes on from there to 
include a whole chain of country 
schools throughout this parish! The 
Koreans’ love of learning is evident 
everywhere, and it is a great chal- 
lenge to one who would like to help 
open the doors of their minds. Their 
poverty is close to absolute, and 
they can’t pay even one cent to 
maintain a school or hire a teacher. 
All their resources are used to pro- 
vide food for their families. 

I dream of hiring teachers to help 
the children of the poor villages. I 
would like to erect tents through- 
out Korea — tents like the one put 
up by the children of Sin Mok Li. 
Do say a prayer that these dreams 
will be fulfilled. ue 
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@ THERE is not in the world another 
country as strangely formed as 
Chile. Chile is nearly 3,000 miles 
in length, but nowhere more than 
130 miles wide, and for most of its 
length it is much narrower. Even 
Norway, whose shape and sea front 
best resemble those of Chile, has 
only 1,500 miles of coast and has, in 
the southern part, 250 miles of 
width. Much of the Chilean land is 
a barren desert; much that is not 
desert is uninhabited. Over large 
tracts the population is extremely 
thin. Yet Chile is the most united, 
and the most ardently national in 
sentiment, of all Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries. . 

Chile, like the rest of South Amer- 
ica, is a country of large estates. 
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BY HARVEY ESSY, M.M. 


ING BEAN 
COUNTRY 


One hundred and forty-five reasons 
for Maryknoll’s agricu!tural school 
in the heart of Chile’s farm belt. 


The early conquerors received 
grants of land, many of which have 
not since been broken up into small- 
er properties. Chile has a landed 
aristocracy something like that of 
England in the eighteenth century. 
Peasants cultivate the soil as tenants 
or laborers; a small middle class 
consists of shopkeepers or skilled 
artisans who live in towns, The 
landowners spend summer in their 
country houses; winter and spring 
in Santiago. 

Chileans, a race of riders, are 
extremely fond of horse racing. The 
races at Santiago arouse immense 
interest and are occasions for much 
betting. The horses never seem to 
go as fast as the money one bets on 
them! Youngsters learn to ride 
almost as soon as they. can walk. 

In the heart of Chile’s most pro- 
ductive. farming region, outside of 
Molina, is Maryknoll’s agricultural 
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school for boys. The climate here 
islike that of California. The school 
isin the midst of a farming region, 
consisting of many fundos, or large 
farms, separated from each other 
by stately rows of poplar and euca- 
lyptus trees, and ranging up to 
3,000 acres in size. Fundos are the 
backbone of Chile’s agricultural 
economy. These estates produce 
grapes, fruits of all kinds, wheat, 
corn, sunflowers (for oil), and many 
other crops. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women, and children 
live and work on these fundos in 
conditions resembling those of 
European serfs in olden times. 

It was to help such workers that 
Maryknoll undertook the direction 
of an agricultural-industrial school 
in Molina, in 1947. Before this 
venture, it was next to impossible 
for children of poor rural families 
to receive a Catholic education. 
The Molina school was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of Don Pedro 
Correa Ovalle, who donated eight 
acres to Maryknoll as a memorial 
to his son, Gonzalo. 

Just north of the school — which 
was founded by Father James 
McNiff, of Peabody, Massachusetts 
— is the famous Casablanca winery, 
the largest individual-owned vine- 
yard in the world. Directly oppo- 
site the school is Chile’s largest 
apple orchard, which sends tons 
of apples to the United States every 
winter. Not far away is the National 
Agricultural School at Remeral. 

The Maryknoll school takes poor 
boys from the fundos, teaches them 


the rudiments of formal education, 


trains them in technical knowledge 
for intelligent work on the farms, 
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and attempts to make practicing 
Catholics of them. The school gives 
courses in general agriculture, stock 
raising, gardening, arboriculture, 
beekeeping, carpentry, metal work- 
ing, mechanical and electrical agri- 
culture and bookkeeping. In addi- 
tion to experimental gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards, there are prac- 
tice fields in which each student 
tends his own little patch. 

There are shops for carpentry, 
metal work and other projects. In 
the metal shop, a large forge makes 
it possible for boys to learn the 
fundamentals of farm repairs and 
to construct simple farm tools. Our 
carpenter shop has turned out fur- 
niture, including altars, benches, 
and school furniture, for many 
Maryknoll parishes in Chile. 

Our school owns 350 chickens of 
various breeds, 20 hogs of several 
varieties, three horses, five cows, 
three calves, and about 20 rabbits. 
On our 70 acres of land we grow 
corn, potatoes, beans, and wheat 
plus a few minor crops. 

About 145 students are in attend- 
ance for the full school year; of 
these about go remain in our dormi- 
tories over the weekends. We have 
five Chilean professors and three 
Maryknoll Brothers to aid in the 
teaching. Brother Jean has a class 
in elementary biology, Brother Syl- 
vester teaches fundamental mathe- 
matics, and Brother Harvey in- 
structs youngsters in the fundamen- 
tals of their Catholic Faith. The 
school year extends to Christmas, 
with a month off for the winter 
vacation in July. It costs about $65 
a year to educate one student here 
in the String-Bean Country. @@ 
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Or, rather, did you ever think 
about the consequences if you 
do not make one? 

The inevitable frustration of all 
your plans can arise out of post- 
ponement and delay. 

Now is the time to draw up 
your will. All the days of your 


Ever Think About Making a Will? 





life will be full contentment, 
when you know that you your- 
self have been the steward of 
God’s gifts to you for time and 
for eternity. 


For wills, our legal title: Catho- ; 


lic Foreign Mission Society 
of America, Inc. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


Please send me, without obligation, the FREE Maryknoll book- 
let on WILLS, What Only You Can Do. I understand no one will 





call on me. 
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A LESSON FOR JOB 


(or...““Step to the rear, lady’’) 


BY JAMES S. STEFANIAK, M.M. 


@ HERE IN the mountains of Peru, 
traveling is done by truck. Each 
truck appears so hopelessly over- 
loaded with things and humanity, 
that it seems impossible for the 
truck to be able to groan up the 
next grade. 

The truck driver’s helper is in 
charge of all the cargo, human and 
otherwise. I don’t know what his 
salary is, but whatever it may be, 
he earns it many times over. He 
has to see that all the baggage 
(boxes, bags, bottles, bundles, and 
so forth) is packed so that too much 
of it won’t be lost en route. 

Then all the passengers come 
aboard to squirm and shove and 
get settled into more-or-less com- 
fortable positions. Once everyone is 
settled, they generally stay that way 
until the trip is over. I remember 
one time when I was nicely settled 
only to find after a few miles that 
the fellow in front of me had a pis- 
tol in his pocket with the barrel 
pointed right at my head! 

The helper really shows his abil- 
ity when it is time to collect fares. 
He climbs around on the outside of 
the truck as it rolls along a rough 
road at thirty-five miles an hour. 
He doesn’t need to hold on because 
he collects tickets, makes change, 
and even engages in small talk, all 
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the way around the bouncing truck. 
He doesn’t merely collect the 
fares. Every passenger seems to be 
a special case; each one considers it 
his obligation to haggle over the 
amount to be paid. That is espe- 
cially true ofold Indian women. The 
haggling goes something like this: 
“Your fare, please.” 
‘How much?” (She knows how 
much even better than the helper.) 
“Two soles, fifty centavos.” 
“Give me a discount.” 
“IT can’t. Two fifty, please.” 
The woman then begins what 
seems to me a standardized ritual. 
She opens her bundle and takes out 
a smaller one. From that one she 
takes out another still smaller. In- 
side that is another bundle — inside 
of which is a small bag that con- 
tains coca leaves, into which she 
digs around to find the money. 
Before she gives it to the helper, 
she ties everything up again. 
Invariably, the amount is some 
twenty centavos short, which fact 
is gently pointed out by the helper. 
The woman then goes through her 
bundle-within-a-bundle routine all 
over again, and produces the miss- 
ing coin. The helper then goes on 
to the next passenger where the 
show begins again. But he never 
seems to lose his patience. At the 
end of the line everybody parts com- 
any in the best of spirits. Job must 
ems been an Indian! ae 
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@ EVERY cook knows that side 
dishes often make the meal. Here 
are some recipes from around the 
world which will provide a special 
touch to any menu. 


KIMCHEE RELISH (Korea) 


12 cucumbers 

4 tablespoons salt 

4 scallions 

1 garlic clove 

Ys, teaspoon ground chili peppers 
Ys teaspoon powdered ginger 
1% cups of water 


Scrub cucumbers, slice in half, and 
cut into half-inch pieces. Sprinkle 
with two tablespoons of salt and set 
aside 15 minutes. Chop the scallions 
coarsely. Crush garlic clove, add- 
ing to scallions with chili peppers, 
ginger, and remaining salt. Wash 
and drain the cucumbers. Combine 
the scallion mixture with the cu- 
cumbers. Place in small crock or 
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bowl. Add the water and stir. 
Cover and put aside in warm place, 
allowing mixture to stand at least 
48 hours (although if weather is 
cool, pickling may take several 
more days). Kimchee has a strong 
odor and should be covered well 
with several layers of cloth, or put 
in a secluded spot. Serve chilled 
as a relish, 


ASPARAGUS SAUCE (Greece) 


3 eggs 

1 tablespoon cold water 
3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 cup chicken stock 

salt 

pepper 


Blend eggs, cold water, lemon juice. 
Pour stock into center, mixing well. 
Salt and pepper to taste. Cook un- 
til mixture becomes thick and be- 
gins to boil, stirring constantly. 
Remove from heat still stirring. 
Serve over asparagus. 
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GUACAMOLE (Mexico) 


1% cups cubed peeled tomatoes 
Y2 cup cubed green peppers 

Y2 cup diced onions 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 

Ys teaspoon mustard powder 
Tabasco 

Ya teaspoon Worcestershire 

1 avocado, cubed and peeled 


Guacamole is a popular Mexican 
dish that may be served as an 
appetizer or as an accompaniment 
toa green salad. Mix the ingredi- 
ents in order, using only a few drops 
of Tabasco. Mash by hand, blend- 
ing well, or use electric mixer. 
Chill. Yeelds 4 to 6 servings. 


GOLDEN THREAD (Thailand) 


12 egg yolks 
2 cups sugar 
2 cups of water 


Wash thoroughly a small tin can 
that has the top removed. With a 
small nail, punch a hole in the cen- 
ter of the bottom. Remove the 
thickened membrane of egg yolks. 
Slowly simmer water and sugar un- 
til it becomes syrup. Put into can 
one tablespoon of egg yolk at a 
time, holding can over boiling 
syrup. Allow egg yolk to stream into 
syrup. It forms a golden thread. Ro- 
tate can to make a rosette. Do each 
serving individually. When a serv- 
ing is done, remove from syrup and 
place in a stemmed dessert glass. 
Repeat for remaining 5 servings. 
Sprinkle lightly with cinnamon. 
Makes 6 servings. 
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CLAM SAUCE (Costa Rica) 


1 green pepper 

1 onion 

2 peeled tomatoes 

12 clams, minced 

2 teaspoons Worcestershire 
salt 

pepper 


Chop pepper in bowl after seeds 
have been removed. Chop in onion 
and tomatoes. Continue chopping 
until mixture is very fine. Chop in 
clams. Blend in Worcestershire 
sauce. Add salt and pepper to taste. 
Chill. Serve as cocktail sauce for 
clams or oysters. Yields 6 servings. 


PEANUT SOUP (Uganda) 


2 tablespoons cornstarch 

3 cups milk 

3 cups chicken stock 

2 cups ground peanuts 

2 tablespoons grated onion 
2 teaspoons salt 

pinch cayenne pepper 


In a deep saucepan place corn- 
starch, slowly adding milk. Stir until 
smooth. Add remaining ingredients, 
stirring constantly. Bring quickly to 
a boil, continue cooking five min- 
utes over medium heat. Beat for 1 
minute with rotary beater. Strain. 
Serve hot. Yields 6 servings. a8 





Requests for back recipes, or for addresses 
of stores specializing in foreign food in- 
gredients, should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and sent 
to Food Editor, Maryknoll, New York. 
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LECT S 


WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


Broken Engagement 

When we became engaged, my fiance 
jokingly said that if I were ever to return 
the ring, he would sell it and give the 
money to the poor. Sometime later we 
separated and he did not wish to take the 
ring back. I have never forgotten his 
words so I am sending you the ring ask- 
ing that it be sold and the money given 
to the really poor. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


Tax Exempt 

When I won the capital prize at our 
church raffle this year, I doubled my 
monthly check. You wrote saying that 
you hoped I would win something again. 
On closing day at the race track I hit the 
longest shot and won the most money I 
have ever won at a race track. I’m glad 
to share some of it with you. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Cincinnati 


Sympathy 

The enclosed dollar has been given to 
us by a small boy, age six, who is slowly 
dying with an enlarged tumor of the 
brain. He heard about Maryknoll from 
his mother who attended Mass the day 
one of your priests spoke here. When she 
returned home, she told her son what she 
had heard. The boy had just received a 
dollar from his grandfather, and with 
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much effort he made known to his mother 
that he would like to help poor pagan 
children. He can only lie down, now. His 
head is too big for him to hold up any 
longer. 

SISTER Marian, S.H.F. 
Gardnerville, Nev. 


Continued Story 

The first time I heard of Maryknoll 
was on a crisp fall day in 1938. We drove 
by it during a vacation trip and I was 
very impressed with the bright Chinese 
pagoda-like structure. Nestled high 
above the banks of the Hudson River, it 
seemed like another part of the world. 
Several times after that we drove by 
Maryknoll again and I always looked 
forward to seeing the building. In 1945, 
met, became, and married a Catholic in 
that order. We came out here to live. At 
first I was often lonely. One day at my 
mother-in-law’s I came across a Mary- 
KNOLL magazine. It was MY Maryknoll! 
It was like meeting an old friend again. It 
has been twenty years since I first ‘‘dis- 
covered’”’ Maryknoll. Perhaps some day 
one of my three sons or two daughters 
will enter the gates of that lovely place 
on the Hudson to give his or her life 
serving Him who patterns our lives in 
such an amazing way. 

Mrs. R. L. CASELLI 

San Jose, Calif. 
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Universality 

I want to express my gratitude for 
your dynamic editorial, “The Blindness 
of Bigotry.’’ I am a convert to the beauti- 
ful Catholic religion and one of the things 
that attracted me to it was its univer- 
sality — its constancy towards all people. 
Many times I’ve been disappointed in 
exhibits of racial prejudice by people 
otherwise very good Catholics. God is 
not looking at the color of skins, but the 
color of souls. Our holy Faith becomes 
more and more precious to us as we find 
opportunities to share it with others. It is 
a wonderful “‘bread” that is sweet only 
when we do not eat of it alone. Its very 
nature demands that it be shared. It 
grows as it gives. Every Catholic Chris- 
tian must be a missionary in his daily 
life. By showing love to everyone, he may 
be the instrument of bringing some lost 
soul to the Faith. 

CASSIE EUGENIA DIXSON 

Oklahoma City 


Sewing Machine 

The enclosed check is to buy a sewing 
machine for a family in Hong Kong. 
Thank you for allowing me to assist in my 
small way, the many dedicated people 
who are giving their lives to spread the 
Word of God among the less fortunate. 

S. J. THADDEUS 

Flushing, N. Y. 


Sacrifice 

I am seventy-five, depending on old- 
age pension for the support of myself and 
my wife. I help other charitable organi- 
zations so at the end of the month there 
is no balance. However, I want to in- 


crease my monthly donation to you. I am 
troubled with stomach and heart trouble, 
which also cause medical expense. We 
live in a two-room cabin which I know is 
elaborate by foreign standards. When I 
was a young man I lived in the Klondike 
with my mother. We had none of the 
comforts the poor enjoy these days. I 
thought then that things were due me. 
I now thank the Lord every night for the 
good life I then had. We don’t need 
things and possessions to be happy. Not 
long ago a very rich man, on his way to 
a testimonial dinner, boasted that he 
would die in bed. But his Maker thought 
different. On the way to the dinner he 
died when his private plane crashed in 
the desert. What good did his money do 
him? Yet how much good could it have 
done among the suffering people of the 
world. When I read of the hardships your 
fine young priests endure, I wonder why 
people don’t do more to help them. 
NAME WITHHELD 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Recipes 

I have noticed that you are publishing 
foreign and exotic dishes but none from 
Bolivia. I am enclosing some recipes I am 
sure your readers would like and which 
are fairly easy to perpare. 

STELLA MoraGA DECKER 

La Paz, Bolivia 


Ever since you began publishing your 
recipes I’ve become a human guinea pig. 
My wife insists on trying every one out 
on me. Am I putting on weight! 

RICHARD BALLOW 
Chicago 





QUIZ ANSWERS. 
5. Dahlia; 6. Speech. 


5. Denmark; 6. Oman; 7. Spain; 


Meet The People: 1. Weapon; 2. Oldest: 3. Racoon; 4. Limpid: 
World Geography: 1. Laos; 2. Siam; 3. Persia; 4. Aden; 
8. Nepal; 


9. Peru; 10. Ireland; 11. Tonga: 


12. Crete; 13. Ceylon; 14. Texas; 15. Goa. 
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AN ALTAR BOY in Japan 
dressed with cassock, 
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A SACRISTY, complete, 
could be added to a church in 


Formosa for $365. 








ASSES FOR MISSIONS 


“In these years which are probably 
sive for the future of Catholicism in 
y countries, let us multiply Masses 
celebrated for the intentions of 
the missions. These are the intentions 
0 r Lord Himself, who loves His 
ed “have her extended 
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Missioners in America 





California today counts 
two great archdioceses 
and three dioceses with 
three million Catholics 
out of thirteen million 
people, who owe much 
to pioneer missioners. " 

1. In 1542, the first priest to 2. The first recorded Mass in va 


set foot in California was chap- the State was offered near Son 
lain of the Cabrillo expedition. Diego in 1602, by a Carmelite, 


3. California's development be- 4. When Father Serra died, fif- 5. The Diocese of Monterey-los 
gan with Father Junipero Serra, teen years later, nine missions Angeles was established in 1850 
who founded San Diego in 1769. stretched up to San _ Francisco. under Dominican Bishop Alemany. 








